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LINCOLN  AND 


:d  in  civil  war 


President  Visited  General  Many  Times  Around  Richmond  And  Peters, 
burg— Greatly  Amused  At  Story  Explaining  Why  He  Made 
No  Great  Display  Of  Uniforms— Commander  Rushes  To 
Washington  Following  Surrender  At  Appomattox. 


From  the  CENTURY  MAGAZINE  of  1885 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 
Lincoln  made  many  visits  with  Grant 
to  the  lines  around  Richmond  and 
Petersburg;  On  such  occasions  he 
usually  rode  one  of  the  general's  fine 
bay  horses,  called  "Cincinnati."  He 
■was  a.  good  horseman,  and  made  his 
•way  thru  swamps  and  over  corduroy 
roads  as  well  as  the  best  trooper  in  the 
command.  The  soldiers  invariably 
recognized  him  and  greeted  him, 
wherever  he  appeared-  amongst  them, 
with  cheers- that  were,  no  lip  service, 
but  came  from  the  depth  of  their 
hearts.  He  always  had  a  pleasant 
salute  or  a  friendly  word  for  the  men 
In  the  ranks.  His  son,  Robert  T.  Lin- 
coln, had  joined  the  general's  staff 
some  time  before,  with  the  rank  of 
captain  and  aide-de-camp,  and  was 
doing  good  service  at  headquarters, 
where  he  made  an  excellent  record. 
The  practical  experience  acquired  at 
that  time  in  the  field  was  of  impor- 
tant service  to  him  in  after  years  in 
administering  the  affairs  of  the  War 
Department. 

Learned  Lesson  In  Mexico. 
One  evening,  upon  return  to  camp 
after  a  ride  among  the  soldiers,  Mr. 
Lincoln  said: 

"General,  you  don't  seem  to  have 
your  horse  decked  out  in  as  gay  trap- 
pings as  some  of  our  generals,  or  to 
give  yourself  any  particular.,  trouble 
about  the  elegance  of  your  uniform." 

"No,"   said   the    general;    "I  once 
learned  a  lesson  on  that  subject  when 
I  was  serving  under  Gen.  Taylor  in 
Mexico.    He  used  to  wear  \  about  the 
same  kind  of  clothes  and  shoes'  as 
those  issued  to  privates,  and  generally 
rode  a  horse  that,  looked'  as  if  it  had 
just  come  off  a  farm.  •,  On  the  march 
he   often   rested   himself   by  sitting 
woman-fashion   on   his   saddle  with 
both  feet  on  the  same  side,  and  no 
one  in  the  Army  gave  less  thought  to 
his  style  of  dress.    One  day,  while  in 
camp  near  Corpus  Christi,  he  received 
a  very  formal  note  from  the  commo- 
dore in  command  of  the  naval  squad- 
ron in  the  gulf,  saying  he  would  go 
ashore  the  next  day  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  his  respects  in  person  to  the 
commander  of  the  Army.    Gen.  Tay- 
lor had  a  .  conviction  1hat  naval  offi- 
cers were  great  sticklers  for  etiquette, 
and  on  occasions  of  ceremony  always 
looked  as  fine  as  if  they  had  just  come 
out  of  a  band-box;  and  not  willing  to 
be  outdone  by  his  web-footed  visitor, 
the  general  set  his  servant  at  work  to 
overhaul  his  -wardrobe  and  burnish  up 
his  full-dress  uniform,  which  had  prob- 
ably not  been  out  of  his  chest  since  the 
war  began. 


Commodore  Dressed  Up. 

"The  commodore,  it  appeared,  was  a 
man  who  had  as  great  a.  contempt  for 
fine  dressing  as  Taylor,  bu+  he  had  an 
idea  that  the.  commanding  general  of 
the  Army  would  expect  a  commodore 
of  the  Navy  to  display  no  end  of  style 
in  paying  a  visit  of  ceremony,  and  he 
was  determined  to  exhibit  a  proper  de- 
gree of  respect  in  this  regard,  no  mat- 
ter what  it  cost  in  the  way  of  incon- 
venience; so  he  ransacked  the  bottom' 
of  his  locker  for  his  best  toggery,  and 
the  next  day  appeared  on  shore  re- 
splendent in  white  gloves,  blue  cloth, 
and  gold  lace.   There  was  a  broiling 
Southern  sun  pouring  down,  and  by 
the  time  the  commodore  had  walked 
from  the  landing  to  the  general's  quar- 
ters he  was  reeking  .with  perspiration 
and  looking  as  red  as  a  boiled  lobster. 
He  found  the  general  sitting  in  his 
tent,  buttoned  up  to  the  chin  in  a  well- 
wrinkled  uniform  coat,  mopping  "S 
head  with  a  handkerchief  and  swing- 
ing a  big  palm-leaf- fan  to  help  catch 
a  breath  of  air.    After  these  distin- 
guished representatives  of  the  sister 
services   had    indulged    in  profound 
bows,  shaken  hands,  and  exchanged 
compliments  in  a  very  formal  and  dig- 
nified manner,  they  sat  down  on  op- 
posite sides  of  a  table,  looked  at  each 
other'  for  some  minutes,  and  then  a 
smile  began  to  steal  over  their  faces, 
which  soon  widened  into  a  broad  grin, 
and  showed  that  they  were  both  be- 
ginning to  take  in  the  absurdity  of  the 
situation.  . 

»'Oh'  this  is  all  nonsense!  said 
Taylor,  pulling  off  his  coat  and  throw- 
ing it  to  the  other  side  of  the  tent. 

"'Infernal  nonsense!'  cried  the  com- 
modore, jerking  off  everything  but  his 
shirt  and  trousers.  ■  Then  they  lighted 
a  couple  of  pipes  and  had  a  good  sen- 
sible talk  over  ,  the  .military  sitv  ion. 
President  Greatly  Amused. 
Mr  Lincoln  was  as  good  at  listening 
as  he  was  at  story  telling;  and  as  he 
gradually  took  in  the  absurdity  of  the 
scene  described  he  became  so  con- 
vulsed with  laughter  that  his  sides 
fairly  shook. 

The  President  remained  at  headquar- 
ters till  the  armies  moved  out  on  the 
Appomattox  campaign.  Gen.  Grant 
and  staff  started  about  9  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  March  29,  1865.  They  went 
by  the  military  railroad  as  far  as  its 
terminus  south  of  Petersburg  and  there 
took  '  their  horses.  As  the  party 
mounted  the  car  the  President  went 


Lincoln  and  Grant 

At  the  time  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  Lincoln,  the  writer   heard  General 
Fred  D.  Grant  speak  at  Lincoln  Centre, 
Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones'    church.  In 
his  address  he  told  of  accompanying 
his  father  to  Washington  at  the  time 
President  Lincoln  gave  General  Grant 
his  commission  as  Lieutenant  General 
on  March  9,  1864.    General  Fred  Grant 
has  in  his  possession  the  two  manuscripts 
of  the  two  brief  addresses,  the  one  which 
the  president  read  to  the  General  and 
the  General's  reply  and  General  Fred 
Grant  read  from  each  at  the  Lincoln 
Centre  banquet.    They  are  as  follows: 
President  Lincoln  said: 
"General  Grant:    The  nation's  ap- 
preciation of  what  you  have  done,  and 
its  reliance  upon  you  for  what  remains 
to  be  done  in  the  existing  great  struggle, 
are  now  presented,  with  this  commission 
constituting  you  lieutenant-general  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States.  With 
this  high  honor,  devolves  upon  you  also, 
corresponding  responsibility.      As  the 
country  herein  trusts  you,  sounder  God, 
it  will  sustain  you.    I  scarcely  need  to 
add,  that  with  what  I  here  speak  goes 
my  hearty  concurrence." 
General  Grant  replied: 
"Mr.  President,    I  accept  the  com- 
mission with  gratitude  for    the  high 
honor  conferred.    With  the  aid  of  the 
noble  armies    that  have  fought  in  so 
mauy  fields  for  our  common  country, 
it  will  be  my   earnest  endeavor  not  to 
disappoint  your  expectations.    I  feel  the 
full  weight  of  the  responsibilities  now 
devolving  upon  me,  and  I  know  that  if 
they  are  met  it  will   be  due  to  those 
armies,  and,  above  all  to  the  favor  of 
that  Providence  which  leads  both  na- 
tions and  men." 

On  this  occasion  the  President  and 
General  Grant  went  out  and  had  their 
photographs  taken  and  copies  of  both 
of  these  pictures  are  in  the  DeKalb 
Lincoln- Grant  collection. 


Grant,  U.  S. 


f  WHEN  GRANT  AND  LINCOLN  MET. 

,     President  Promised  to  Be  B**«i  in  Present- 
ing General's  eommlssitf^i  - 

Whdn  General  Grant  was  made  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Northern  forces  he  went  to 
Washington  to  receive  his  commission,  a  total 
stranger  to  the  President.  He  had  a  short 
conference  with  Lincoln.  Just  as  the  confer- 
ence was  about  to  end,  Lincoln  said: 

"General  Grant,  I  shall  have  the  honor  and 
pleasure  tomorrow  of  presenting  you  with  your 
commission.  It  will  be  an  occasion  of  consid- 
erable importance,  historical  importance.  I 
know  you  to  be  a  man  of  deeds  rather  than 
words.  I  shall  be  brief. 

"I  have  written  out  exactly  what  I  shall  say 
to  you,  and  I  have  made  a  copy  of  it  which  I 
am  now  handing  to  you.  You  may  wish  to  look 
it  over.  I  shall  say  precisely  that." 

The   two  originals— Lincoln's  remarks  to 
Grant  and  the  general's  response— in  their  own 
handwritings,  are  owned  now  by  Mrs.  Fred 
Grant,  widow  of  the  general's  son.  The  strik 
ing  thing  is  the  similarity  of  length  and  para 
graphing.  ,  ■ 

Both  are  short.  What  Lincoln  read  to  Grant 
consists  of  eighty-four  words.  What  Grant 
read  to  Lincoln  consists  of  eighty-two  words, 
and  the  two  fitted  together  with  dovetailed 
accuracy. 

These  two  addresses  can  be  found  m  any 
standard  life  of  Lincoln,  but  not  what  hap- 
pened before. 


Grant,  U.  S 


WEEK      BY  WEEK 


GRANT  AND  LINCOLN  MAKE  WORD  GOOD 


Comviled  by  Herisert  Wells  Fay,  Custodian  Lincoln's  Tomb 


i- 


Lincoln  sacrificed  for  fifteen  years  that 
he  might  make  his  out1  awed  debts  good 
and  clear  his  name,  and  Grant  on  his 
death  couch  penned  the  story  of  his  life 
that  royalties  might  establish  his  per- 
sonal honor. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  Gen- 
eral Ulysses  Simpson  Grant  upon  three 
occasions.  The  first  time  was  at  Joliet, 
then  at  soldiers'  reunion  in  Illinois,  and 
last  when  be  crossed  the  state  on  his  re- 
turn from  his  trip  around  the  world. 

At  Joliet 

I  was  visiting  in  Joliet,  Illinois,  at  the 
home  of  W.  W.  Stevens,  editor  of  the  Jo- 
liet Record.  When  Mr.  Stevens  came 
home  to  dinner,  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
like  to  see  President  Grant.  As  my  fath- 
er had  served  in  the  Mexican  war  with 
him  and  my  grand-father  had  died  under 
him  at  Vicksburg,  I  replied  in  the  affirm- 
ative. During  the  afternoon  Mr.  Stev- 
ens' small  daughter  accompanied  me  to 
the  station  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
distinguished  guest.  The  President 
stepped  out  on  the  platform  to  meet  the 
citizens  who  had  assembled  to  join  in 
the  greetings.  I  shook  hands  with  him 
but  he  lifted  Mliss  Stevens  up  and  kissed 
her.  On  arriving  at  the  house  I  told  Mrs. 
Stevens  that  I  shook  hands  with  the  Gen- 
eral, when  her  daughter  exclaimed,  "But 
he  kissed  me." 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Stevens  was  the  daughter 
of  Judge  Oscar  Hawley  of  Lockport  and 
Joliet.  Will  County,  111.,  and  he  was  an 
uncle  of  the  writer.  0.  H.  Browning  in 
his  diary  mentions  Judge  Hawley,  June 
3,  1859.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  in  its  souvenir  edi- 
tion of  the  70th  anniversary  of  its  pas- 
senger service  prints  a  picture  of  Mrs. 
W.  W.  Stevens  as  the  only  person  living 
who  had  been  a  passenger  on  that  first 
train. 

The  fact  that  my  father  and  my  grand- 
father had  been  associated  with  General 
Grant  in  two  wars  made  me  a  collector 
of  Grant  and  war  material  about  the 


time  the  canons  ceased  to  boom.  The 
accumulations  along  this  line  would  cov- 
er a  band  a  foot  high  and  at  least  a  half 
a  mile  long. 

The  following  letter  was  found  years 
afterward  in  the  archives  of  the  War  De- 
partment by  General  Adam  Badeau.  It 
had  not  been  answered. 

Galena,  111.,  May  24,  1861. 
Col.  L.  Thomas, 
Adjt.  General,  U.  S.  A., 
"Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Having  served  for  fifteen  years  in 
the  regular  army,  including  four  years 
at  West  Point,  and  feeling  it  the  duty  of 
every  one  who  has  been  educated  at  the 
government's  expense  to  offer  their  serv- 
ices for  the  support  of  that  government, 
I  have  the  honor  very  respectfully  to 
tender  my  services,  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  in  such  capacity  as  may  be  offered. 
I  would  say  that  in  view  of  my  present 
age,  and  length  of  service,  I  feel  myself 
competent  to  command  a  regiment  if  the 
President,  in  his  judgment  should  see  fit 
to  entrust  one  to  me. 

Since  the  first  call  of  the  President  I 
have  been  serving  on  the  staff  of  the 
governor  of  this  state,  rendering  such  aid 
as  I  could  in  the  organization  of  our  state 
militia,  and  am  still  engaged  in  that  ca- 
pacity. A  letter  addressed  to  me  at 
Springfield,  111.,  will  reach  me. 

I  am  very  respectfully, 

Your  obt.  Svt., 

U.  S.  Grant. 

It  would  be  a  remarkable  accomplish- 
ment if  one  could  anticipate  greatness. 
In  the  struggle  to  save  the  Union,  after 
various  commanders — men  skilled  in  the 
theories  of  war,  had  failed,  it  remained 
for  an  unknown  man  to  lead  the  armies 
on  to  victory. 

It  may  be  that  the  same  fiat  of  fate 
which  left  unanswered  Grant's  offer  of 
service,  followed  his  victorious  armies 
down  the  Father  of  Waters  to  the  gulf, 


creating  that  record  which  terminated  in 
Lee's  surrender. 

Possibly  the  unpreparedness,  the  jeal- 
ousies, misfortunes  and  delays  that 
caused  the  loyal  people  of  the  North  so 
many  heart  burnings  prepared  them  to 
seek  to  risk  all  in  one  united  effort  to  end 
the  struggle. 

The  humane  terms  proposed  by  the 
conquering  hero  was  unexpected  from  a 
stern  soldier  who  was  soon  to  take  his 
place  in  history  along  with  the  military 
geniuses  of  all  time. 

Reconstruction  in  time  of  peace  is  us- 
ually an  extremely  difficult  proposition. 
War  disturbs  conditions  all  along  the 
line,  which  time  alone  can  fully  restore. 
As  President,  Gen.  Grant  did  as  good  as 
could  be  expected  in  public  matters  but 
he  paid  little  attention  to  his  private  af- 
fairs. He  awoke  one  morning  to  find 
that  adventurous  friends  had  wrecked  his 
fortune.  With  the  same  dominating  spirit 
that  had  achieved  for  himself  lasting 
military  fame,  he  fought  the  ravages  of 
disease  to  finish  his  memoirs,  that  roy- 
alties might  satisfy  his  creditors  and, 
like  Lincoln,  make  his  promises  good  and 
clear  forever  his  name. 

Considerate  admirers  of  future  gen- 
erations will  consider  that  his  sacrifices 
at  Mount  McGregor  are  as  worthy  of 
emulation  as  his  victories  at  Appomat- 
tox. h-*A  XO  ~VL* 


V  35" 


Lincoln  and  Grant 

The  successes  of  these  master  minds 
are  so  closely  interwoven,  that  it  was 
natural  for  the  home  friends  of  Lincoln 
to  call  upon  the  great  general  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  dedi- 
cating Lincoln's  tomb.    The  modest  vic- 
tor was  invited  to  give  the  oration  of 
the  day  but  he  replied  that  he  was  not 
equal  to  the  task  and  Ex-Governor  Rich- 
ard J.  Oglesby  gave  a  speech  that  met 
every   hope   of  the   assembled  friends 
General  Grant  was  present  and  spoke  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

On  an  occasion  like  the  present  I  feel 
it   a   duty   on   my  part   to   bear  tes- 
timony to  the  great  and  good  qualities  of 
the  patriotic  man  whose  earthly  remains 
rest  beneath  the  monument  now  being 
dedicated.     It  was  not  my  fortune  to 
make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Mr 
Lincoln  until  the  last  year  of  the  great 
struggle  for  national  existence.  During 
the  three  years  of  doubting  and  despon- 
dency among  the  many  patriotic  men  of 
the  country.    Abraham  Lincoln  never  for 
a  moment  doubted  that  the  final  result 
would  be  in  favor  of  peace,  union,  and 
freedom  to  every  race  in  this  broad  land 
His   faith    in   an   All-wise  Providence 
directing  our  arms  to  this  final  result 
was  the  faith  of  the  Christian  that  his 
Redeemer  Iiveth.    Amidst  oblogey  per- 
sonal abuse,  and  hate  undisguised,  and 
which  was  given  went  to  without  re- 
straint  through    the   press,    upon  the 
stump,  and  in  private  circles  he  remain_ 

eel  the  same  staunch,  unyielding  servant 
ol  the  people,  never  exhibiting  a  re- 
vengeful feeling  towards  his  traducers, 
but  he  rather  pityed  them,  and  hoped, 
for  their  own  sake,  and  the  good  name 
of  their  posterity,  that  they  might  de- 
sist. For  a  single  moment  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  the  Lincoln  was  being 
assailed,  but  that  a  treasonable  spirit- 
one  w.l hng  to  destroy  the  existence  of 
the  first  government  the  sun  ever  shone 
upon,  was  giving  vent  to  itself  upon  him 


as  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation, 
only  because  he  was  such  Executive  As 
a  lawyer  in  your  midst  he  would  have 
advocated  all  this  slander,  for  his  life 
was  a  pure  and  simple  one— and  no 
doubt  would  have  been  a  much  happier 
man,  but  who  can  tell  what  might  have 
been  the  fate  of  the  nation  but  for  the 
pure,  unselfish  and  wise  administration 
of  A.  Lincoln? 

From  March  1864,  to  the  day  when 
the  hand  of  the  assassin  opened  a  grave 
for  Mr.  Lincoln,  then  President  of  the 
United   States,   my    personal  relations 
with  him  were  as  close  and  intimate  as 
the  nature  of  our  respective  duties  would 
permit.    To  known  him  personally  was 
to    ove  and  respect  him  for  his  great 
qualities  of  heart  and  head,  and  for  his 
patience  and  patrotism.     With  all  his 
disappointments   from   failures   on  the 
part  of  those  to  whom  he  had  intrusted 
command,  and  treachery  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  gained  his  confidence  but 
to  betray  it,  I  never  heard  him  utter  a 
complaint,  nor  cast  a  ceusure  for  bad 
conduct  or  bad  faith.    It  was  his  nature 
to  find  excuses  for  his  adversaries.  In 
Ins  death  the  nation  lost  its  greatest 
hero  _  In  his  death  the  South  lost  its 
most  just  friend-end  of  quotation- 

The  dedication  of  the  tomb  was  on  Oct. 
15,  1874.    Power,  page  296. 

This  address  is  not  familiar  to  many 
Lincoln  students  and  this  publication 
will  be  welcomed  for  the  fileS/of  Lincoln 
collectors.  UHl  -£JU)"u>A     ~5/  III 


1937, 

Lincoln  and  Grant 


A  Frank  Admission  From  the  Presi- 
dent and  a  Typical  Story. 

A  letter  in  the  angular  hand- 
writing: of  Abraham  Lincoln,  ad- 
dressed to  General  Grant  from  the 
White  House,  together  with  a  some- 
what unfamiliar  story  told  by  the 
Great  Emancipates  in  his  typically 
humorous  fashion,  seems  pleasantly 
appropriate  on  his  128th  birthday 
anniversary. 

Not  until  March  9,  1864,  did  Lin- 
coln and  Grant  come  face  to  face. 
Then  Grant  was  summoned  to  the 
White  House  to  receive  his  com- 
mission as  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
armies., The  interview  took  place  in 
the  Cabinet  room  where  most  of  the 
important  figures  of  the  Adminis- 
tration were  gathered.  With  deep 
feeling  Lincoln  read  the  few  words 
he  had  written  down  as  he  handed 
to  the  General  his  commission, 
ending  with,  "As  the  country  herein 
trusts  you,  so,  under  God,  it  will 
sustain  you  and  I  need  scarcely 
(add  that  with  what  I  here  speak 
for  the  nation,  goes  my  own  hearty 
personal  concurrence."  Grant  re- 
sponded briefly,  consulting  a 
J  memorandum  in  his  hand.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  close  and 
'  lasting  friendship  between  the 
President  and  his  Number  One 
military  man. 

About  ten  days  after  the  fall  of 
Vicksburg  Lincoln  sent  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Grant,  probably  the 
first  unofficial,  friendly  communi- 
cation to  pass  between  the  two. 
Grant  said  later  that  he  was 
greatly  affected  by  the  frank  and 
manly  tone  of  the  letter: 

"Executive  Mansion, 
"Washington,  D.  C,  July  13,  1863. 
"My  Dear  General:  I  do  not 
remember  that  you  and  I  ever  met 
personally.  I  write  this  now  as  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  for  the 
almost  inestimable  service  you  have 
done  the  country.  .  .  .  When  you 
first  reached  the  vicinity  of  Vicksr 
burg,  I  thought  you  should  do  what 
you  finally  did— march  the  troops 
across  the  neck,  run  the  batteries 
with  the  transports  and  thus  go 
below;  and  I  never  had  any  faith, 
except  a  general  hope,  that  you 
knew  better  than  I  that  the  Yazoo 
Pass  expedition  and  the  like  could 
succeed.  When  you  got  below  and 
took  Port  Gibson,  Grand  Gulf  and  j 
vicinity,  I  thought  you  should  go 

j  down  the  river  and  join  General 
Banks,  and  when  you  turned  north- 
ward, east  of  the  Big  Black,  I 
feared  it  was  a  mistake.  I  now 
wish  to  make  a  personal  acknowl- 

j  edgment  that  you  were  right  and 
I  wrong.  A.  Lincoln." 


Lincoln  took  special  delight  in 
detailing  to  Grant,  after  the  two 
had  become  intimate,  how  the  cross- 
roads wiseacres  had  constantly 
criticized  his  campaigns.  One  day, 
after  dwelling  at  length  on  this 
subject,  he  said  to  Grant:  'After 
Vicksburg  I  thought  it  was  time  to 
shut  down  on  this  sort  of  thing. 
So  one  afternoon,  when  a  delega- 
tion came  to  see  me  and  had  spent 
half  an  hour  in  trying  to  show  me 
the  fatal  mistake  you  had  made  in 
paroling  Pemberton's  army,  and  in- 
sisting that  the  rebels  would  vio- 
late their  paroles  and  in  less  than 
a  month  confront  you  again  in  the 
ranks,  and  have  to  be  whipped  all 
over  again,  I  thought  I  could  best 
get  rid  of  them  by  telling  them  a 
story  about  Sykes's  dog.  'Have 
you  ever  heard  about  Sykes's  yel- 
low dog?'  I  asked  the  spokesman 
of  the  delegation.  He  said  he 
hadn't.  'I  must  tell  you  about 
him,'  said  I. 

"  'Sykes  had  a  yellow  dog  he  set 
great  store  by,  but  there  were  a  lot 
of  young  hoodlums  in  the  village, 
and  that's  always  a  bad  thing  for 
dogs,  you  know.  These  young  fel- 
lows didn't  share  Sykes's  views, 
and  they  were  not  disposed  to  let 
the  dog  have  a  fair  show.  Even 
Sykes  had  to  admit  that  his  dog 
was  getting  extremely  unpopular;  in 
fact,  it  became  very  evident  that 
the  growing  prejudice  against  the 
animal  threatened  to  ruin  his  fu- 
ture prospects  in  life.  The  hood- 
lums, after  meditating  how  they 
could  get  the  best  of  the  creature 
finally  fixed  up  a  cartridge  with  a 
long  fuse,  put  the  cartridge  in  a 
piece  of  meat,  dropped  the  meat 
in  the  road  in  front  of  Sykes's  door 
and  then  perched  themselves  on  a 
fence,  a  good  distance  off,  with  the 
end  of  the  fuse  in  their  hands.  Then 
they  whistled  for  the  dog.  He  came 
out,  scented  the  bait  and  bolted 
meat,  cartridge  and  all.  The  boys 
touched  off  the  fuse  with  a  lighted 
cigar  and  in  half  a  minute  a  report 
came  from  that  dog  like  a  clap 
of  thunder. 

"  'Sykes  bounced  out  of  the  house 
yelling:  "What's  going  on  here? 
Anything  busted?" 

"  'There  was  no  reply,  only  a 
general  'snicker  from  the  gang 
roosting  on  the  fence,  but  as  Sykes 
looked  up  he  saw  the  whole  air 
filled  with  pieces  of  yellow  dog. 
He  picked  up  the  biggest  piece  he 
could  find,  a  portion  of  the  back 
with  a  part  of  the  tail  still  hanging 
to  it,  and  after  turning  it  around 
and  looking  it  over  he  said,  "Well, 
I  guess  he'll  never  be  much  ac- 
count again— as  a  dog."  And  I 
guess  Pemberton's  forces  will  never 
be  much  account  again— as  an 
army.' 

"The  delegation  began  looking 
around  for  their  hats  before  I  had 
quite  got  to  the  end  of  the  story, 
and  I  was  never  bothered  any  more 
after  that  about  superseding  the 
commander  of  the  army  of  the 
Tennessee." 

Perriton  Maxwell. 


J 


